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Shipley’s social 
responsibility code 

THE BIG LIE 


SHIPLEY'S CODE 
of Social & Family 
Responsibility 
has been sent to 
every household. 

It promotes 
"family values" 
in a a cynical 
bid to win 
support for the 
Coalition's war 
on welfare. 

The Code talks 
about "loving 
our kids" while 
setting the scene 
for scapegoating 
sole parents. 

It's the big lie. 



UBS 


BUILD THE 
PROTESTS 

A WAVE of disgust has 
met Shipley's Code. 

The number of 
people who've 
spoken out against 
the Code will 
have shaken the 
Coalition. 

Add your voice 
to the chorus of 
opposition. Build 
protests in your 
region—see page 5. 


RALLY OUTSIDE 
PARLIAMENT 
12.30pm, Apl 2 


















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 


"They work very hard 
to look good... What 
the hell is wrong with 
that?" 

■ Celebrity divorcee 
SUSAN ROGERS-AL- 
LAN on the house¬ 
wives of Remuera, 
one of Auckland's 
most affluent sub¬ 
urbs 

"This unfortunate 
development would 
not have taken place 
unless the political, 
economic and finan¬ 
cial leaders of this 
country were tainted 
by a collusive link 
between politics and 
business..." 

■ South Korean presi¬ 
dent KIM DAE-JUNG 
on the reasons for his 
country's plunge into 
economic crisis 

"Financial markets are 
inherently unstable." 

■ Multi-billionaire 
GEORGE SOROS who 
has made his money 
from currency specu¬ 
lation 

"If a little bit of rain 
lays off half the 
workers, that's pretty 
telling rain." 

■ Aotearoa Meat 
Workers Union vice- 
president ROGER 
MIDDLEMASS ques¬ 
tioning the official 
explanation for 1,000 
mid-season layoffs by 
Affco 

"Our policy to iso¬ 
late two countries 
has been a smashing 
success. The only 
problem is the two 
countries are the 
United States and 
Israel." 

■ ZBIGNIEW 
BREZEZINSKI, former 
US national security 
advisor, on the in¬ 
ternational reaction 
to Clinton's latest 
sabre-rattling in the 
Gulf 


Let them eat free market theories 


MALNUTRITION 
killed more children 
last year than any 
disease since the bu¬ 
bonic plague. 

Aid agency Unicef’s 


annual report says that 
six to seven million kids 
died of hunger in 1997. 

Half of the children 
in Asia and a third of 
those in Africa suffered 


malnutrition. 

“That is a fatality 
rate greater than any 
infectious disease since 
the Black Death which 
swept through 14th 



■ NOBODY HOME 

THE GOVERNMENT has now cut 
so many staff at Income Support 
Service that, each month, 50,000 
phone calls to the 0800 help¬ 
lines go unanswered. 

About 14% of callers - wait¬ 
ing up to 23 minutes - aban¬ 


doned their calls before they got 
to speak to an operator. 

So what's the government's 
solution? 

Cut another 10.8% from the 
Department of Social Welfare's 
budget over the next three 
years. 

Hello? Is there anybody there? 
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$5,000 

NEW YEAR APPEAL 


List #3. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Peter B $50; Robbie $100; Stall $4; 
Meeting $15.20; Meg $5; Leo $20; Table $70; 
Commodore $45; A&B $100; PD $18; Garage Sale 
$147.65; BP $50. Total $624.85. 

WELLINGTON: Alan C $10; Judith $25; Bob $20; 
Street $4.20. Total $59.20. 

CHRISTCHURCH: MT $100; RS $50; Anti-MAI $4.85; 
DK $2; DC $5. Total $161.85. 

DUNEDIN: Students $5; Kyle $10. Total $15. 
OTHER AREAS: Jenny $10. 

TOTAL SO FAR $3,164.95 

TWO MORE LISTS TO GO 


Socialist Worker needs 
this appeal money for 
production costs. 

Judith from Wel¬ 
lington writes: "I always 
enjoy getting your excel¬ 
lent paper. I know you 
probably need a bit of 
extra money, so enclosed 
is $25." 

It's the feedback and 
money from readers that 
keeps our paper going. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
SI/I/ APPEAL, PO BOX 
8851, AUCKLAND 


century Europe,” said 
Unicef. 

Meanwhile US De¬ 
partment of Agriculture 
figures for 1995 show 
more than 4.5 billion 
(yes, billion) kg of fruit, 
6.3 billion kg of vegies, 
3.2 billion kg of meat 
and 7 billion kg of milk 
were tossed into Ameri¬ 
can garbage cans. 

But Robert Hahn, 
from the influential 
US business think tank 
American Enterprise 
Institute, doesn’t un¬ 
derstand the fuss about 
food going to waste 
while people starve. 

“If ever there was a 
non-issue, this is it. 

“The primary reason 
so much gets tossed is 
that America has the 
cheapest food in the 
world.” 
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what we think 


This man must go 



WAYNE GILBERT was the swaggering 
free marketeer who took over Mer¬ 
cury four years ago with the aim of 
running it along "commercial lines". 

He laid off half of Mercury’s main¬ 
tenance staff and relied on outside 
contractors to fill the service gaps. 

The emphasis switched to profit gen¬ 
eration, not power generation. Profits 
soared, and so did prices paid by house¬ 
hold consumers - while businesses 
enjoyed massive price reductions. But 
the power lines rotted away. 

Gilbert had previously held the 
top job in the South-East Queensland 
Electricity Board, where he introduced 
contracting out and in 1985 sacked 900 
unionists in a bitter industrial war. 

The secretary of the electrical work¬ 
ers union, Bob Hendricks, said some 
of those sacked haven’t worked since. 
“We had people who committed sui¬ 
cide after 1985. It was a disaster.” 

Gilbert was a founder member of 
the HR Nicholls Society, a Right-wing 
think tank that’s been described by 


prominent Australian unionist John 
Halfpenny as “the industrial relations 
beanch of the Ku Klux Klan”. 

Four years ago, Gilbert was appointed 
chief executive of Mercury, the country’s 
largest power supply company. 

Mercury chair Jim Macaulay praised 
him for achieving “far-reaching change” 
in Queensland’s power company. 

Gilbert had created “total quality 
management”, claimed Macaulay. 

Now the swaggering free marketeer 
is presiding over the biggest power crisis 
in the country’s history. And it’s all the 
fault of the “more market” madness that 
Gilbert so keenly embraced. 

Yet Gilbert isn’t blaming the market, 
nor is he taking personal responsibility 
by resigning. 

He’s as unaccountable as the system 
that’s made him wealthy - at the expense 
of workers on both sides of the Tasman. 

We say: This man must go. And so 
should the minister of energy, Max Brad¬ 
ford, who’s still praising the market which 
is responsible for the blackout. 


'Monopoly is a 
terrible thing...' 


IN THE wake of the 
power crisis, business 
people and politicians 
from every political party 
have slammed Mercury’s 
“monopoly” in Auckland. 

Led by energy minis¬ 
ter Max Bradford, many 
have called for “more 
competition”. 

But competition is no 
solution for monopo¬ 


lies. On the contrary. 
For those in business, 
the ultimate purpose of 
competition is to wipe 
out their competitors 
and create a monopoly. 

When business 
people call for “more 
competition”, they only 
want it to cut one way 
- theirs. 

That’s why, for the last 


six years, Mercury has 
been competing with 
US-based UtiliCorp for 
control of a third power 
company, Power New 
Zealand. 

The Australian bil¬ 
lionaire Rupert Murdoch 
expressed every busi¬ 
ness person’s view when 
he said: “Monopoly is a 
terrible thing until you 
have it.” 

■ For more on the 
power crisis, see 
page 9 


After the lights 
go out, who 
should be put 
in control? 

THE FAILURE of all of Mercury's power cables in 
central Auckland has thrown up this question: 
Who should control the company? 

Labour leader Helen Clark wants to lump 
Mercury in with other council-owned compa¬ 
nies and have one elected board overseeing 
the lot. 

She insists, though, that it must be run on 
"commercial lines". 

Yet competition between publicly-owned 
companies running on "commercial lines" is 
the underlying reason why the lights went out 
in downtown Auckland. 

It was the profit-driven wrangling between 
publicly-owned Trans Power, Transit New Zea¬ 
land and Mercury which delayed for seven years 
the installation of new power lines. 

The result is an infrastructure failure which 
calls into question the whole operation of the 
market. 

The private firms who run on "commercial 
lines" at great cost to underpaid workers have 
been thrown into crisis because their publicly- 
owned electricity supply company has been run 
along the same lines. 

Back in 1983, engineers at the Auckland 
Electric Power Board told their bosses that the 
central city cables needed replacing. 

If the engineers and other workers had been 
in control, new cables would have been run 
into Auckland and the power crisis wouldn't 
have happened. 

But the real solution of workers' control of 
society is something you'll never hear from La¬ 
bour's Clark. That's unacceptable to the leader 
of a party committed to getting the entire 
economy running along "commercial lines". 

The immediate crisis will be solved by throw¬ 
ing lots of money at it and by government 
emergency regulations to fast-track temporary 
cables. 

But as long as industries are run along 
"commercial lines", the system will continue to 
be plagued by cut-throat competition, profit- 
driven cost-cutting and undemocratic control. 

These will make future infrastructure crises 
inevitable. 
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workfare: the American experience 


SHOULD ALL benefici¬ 
aries be "encouraged" 
to do "community serv¬ 
ice", asks the booklet 
"Towards a Code of 
Social & Family Re¬ 
sponsibility". 

With this loaded 
question, Shipley hopes 
to manipulate a man¬ 
date for the workfare 
strategy already decided 
on by the Coalition. 

Workfare means 
beneficiaries will lose 
their benefits unless 
they perform unpaid 
"community" labour or 
undergo job training. 

These schemes will 
involve half the unem¬ 
ployed by 1999, ac¬ 
cording to employment 
minister Peter McCardle. 

This, he insists, is a 
key pathway from wel¬ 
fare to work, and will 
break "benefit depend¬ 
ency". 

But critics say work- 
fare will chain benefi¬ 
ciaries to slave labour 
schemes while eroding 
the jobs and pay of 
other workers. 

So who's right? 
Perhaps the best way of 
answering is to look at 
what's happened during 
America's first year of 
workfare. 

SHARON SMITH and 
GRANT MORGAN inves¬ 
tigate. 


'Workfare 
will displace 
workers 
from exist¬ 
ing jobs and 
drag down 
the wages 
and condi¬ 
tions of all 
workers' 

■ Maxine Gay, 
president of 
New Zealand's 
Trade Union 
Federation 


‘Many of those leaving welfare for 
work still remain in poverty’ 



THERESA SLEDGE, in the US state of Florida, 
depends on charity and food stamps after losing 
her benefits in Clinton's war on welfare. She lives 
with her three kids in a broken-down caravan. 


AMERICA'S NEW law 
on benefits will "end 
welfare as we know 
it", US president Bill 
Clinton announced in 
August 1996. 

The law limits the pay¬ 
ment of Federal benefits 
to five years in anyone’s 
lifetime (though states 
can grant extentions to 
20% of their caseloads). 

It requires states to 
enrol 30% of beneficiar¬ 
ies in workfare schemes 
this year, about three 
million people. That rate 
rises to 50% by 2002. 

Many states have im¬ 
posed harsher limits and 
penalties than required 
by Clinton’s Federal law. 

At least 20 states have 
set time limits shorter 
than five years, and in ten 
states it’s just two years. 

Lose all 

In 33 states, beneficiar¬ 
ies lose all cash support if 
they fail to comply with a 
workfare scheme. 

Idaho passed a law so 
harsh it removed half the 
state’s beneficiaries from 
the rolls in a single day. 

The American econo¬ 
my has been performing 
strongly, with the lowest 
rate of unemployment 
(4.6%) in 24 years. Many 
beneficiaries are being 
absorbed into jobs. 

It’s in a booming econ¬ 
omy, when demand for 
labour is strongest, that 
real wages have the best 
chance of rising. But the 
pay of most US workers 
is being held down and 
increasingly they’re prey 
to casualisation. 

Tennessee surveyed 
205 beneficiaries who had 
found jobs. Three months 
later, only 75% were 
working, and just 48% 
were in full-time jobs. 

The full-timers were 
averaging a yearly wage 
of $US 9,987, below the 
poverty line of $12,500 
for a family of three. 


In Maryland, average 
annual earnings were 
$8,300, again far below 
the poverty line. 

A leading US paper, 
the New York Times, re¬ 
cently stated: “The earli¬ 
est surveys suggest that 
many of those leaving 
welfare for work still 
remain in poverty.” 

Even the politicians 
are shedding crocodile 
tears over low pay. 

“I’m concerned about 
earnings, there’s no ques¬ 
tion about that,” said 
Donna Shalala, secretary 
of health & human serv¬ 
ices. “The whole point of 
this is to eliminate pov¬ 
erty in the US, not just to 
get people off welfare.” 

Important 

Increasingly important 
factors keeping US wages 
low are the expansion of 
workfare schemes and 
the penalties imposed 
for falling foul of strict 
workfare rules. 

18% of beneficiaries 
(about two million) came 
off welfare rolls last year 
- the first full year of 
Clinton’s new law. 

But only half of them 
went into jobs. The rest 
were pushed out by the 
new “get tough” rules, 


which means another mil¬ 
lion people have neither 
work nor welfare. 

In Tennessee, 28% of 
case closures were due to 
rules violations. 

The millions of desper¬ 
ate people without work 
or welfare or who’re on 
workfare schemes are 
being used by US bosses 
to frighten their staff and 
keep wages low. 

Before 

And this is before 
most beneficiaries have 
reached the lifetime lim¬ 
its that will push them off 
the rolls. It’s also while 
the economy is boom¬ 
ing. 

What will happen 
when lifetime limits are 
exceeded and the Ameri¬ 
can economy slides into 
recession? 

St Joseph’s, a social 
service agency in one 
of New York’s poorest 
districts, reports that 
last year’s allowance for 
emergency shelter funds 
ran out in August and 
the number seeking help 
rose 15%. 

Yet the caseworkers at 
St Joseph’s say there is an 
overwhelming sense that 
the hardest consequences 
still lie ahead. 


INDIVIDUAL 

CONTRACTS 

SEDPLEYSSIXTALrespon- 
sibility code is the open¬ 
ing shot in the Coalition’s 
war on welfare. 

The Code favours 
making beneficiaries 
work for their benefits. 
This is called workfare in 
America. 

Benefit entitlement 
will hinge on each ben¬ 
eficiary meeting strict 
conditions laid down by 
case managers, such as 
working where directed 
in “the community”. 

Since these condi¬ 
tions will vary from one 
beneficiary to the next, 
workfare will create an 
“individual contract” be¬ 
tween each beneficiary 
and the state. 

It will destroy the 
“collective principle” 
of welfare - where all 
qualifying people re¬ 
ceive benefits on the 
same conditions. 

Establishing an “indi¬ 
vidual contract” between 
each beneficiary and the 
state is a necessary ingre¬ 
dient in the government 
evading its responsibili¬ 
ties by blaming “bad” 
individuals. 

For instance, once 
beneficiaries are forced 
into workfare, they can 
be “sacked” just like other 
workers if the state con¬ 
siders they haven’t met 
all the criteria. 

Last year, hundreds 
of thousands of US ben¬ 
eficiaries were dropped 
from welfare rolls because 
they were judged to have 
breached strict workfare 
criteria. 

The same will happen 
inNZifworkfare becomes 
entrenched. 

This will go a long 
way towards meeting 
theBusinessRoundtable’s 
objective of significantly 
reducing the number of 
beneficiaries. 

This would make 
more money available 
for more tax cuts on high 
incomes. 
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workfare: the American experience 


‘It’s like a chain gang’ 



WORKFARE IN New York - forced to clean parks 
for a subminimum wage 


Workfare fightback 
in New York 


BENEFICIARIES across 
America are being forced 
to work at dirty, dangerous 
and degrading jobs for sub¬ 
minimum wages - as part 
of welfare “reform”. 

That’s the reality of 
workfare under which ben¬ 
eficiaries have to work to 
keep on getting benefits. 

In cities across the US, 
workfare is being used to 
undermine unions - by 
replacing union workers. 

Beneficiaries, mean¬ 
while, are treated like 
cheats - even those who 
suffer from chronic health 
problems caused by dec¬ 
ades of living in poverty. 

Private companies like 
Health Service Systems 
(HSS) are part of the new 
growth industry of polic¬ 
ing the poor. 

HSS has a $6 million 
contract with New York 
City to see if beneficiaries 
are fit for workfare. 

Forces 

The company forces 
more than 80,000 New 
York beneficiaries to sub¬ 
mit to medical checks - by 
just 15 doctors. On some 
days, the doctors see more 
than 700 people. 

Beneficiaries have to 
stand for hours in a crowd¬ 
ed waiting room before 
being called for a medical 
check that often lasts less 
than two minutes. 

Most are judged fit to 
work - even those with se¬ 
rious diseases like lupus. 

“We get the paperwork 
saying these people are 
employable, but we can 
tell by looking at them 
that it’s a joke,” said one 
caseworker. 

“Their bodies are swol¬ 
len or broken. The benefi¬ 
ciaries can wind up doing 
any sort of job.” 

Take the case of Gloria 
Jimenez, a 51-year-old 
who’d worked for 22 years 
at a belt factory before 
being axed when the plant 
closed down. She suffers 
from severe arthritis in 
her hands. 

After a brief physical 
examination conducted 


in English - a language 
Jimenez cannot speak 
- HSS passed her as fit to 
work at a job sweeping 
streets. 

When her arthritis 
flared up one day, Jimenez 
missed work - and lost all 
of her welfare benefits. 

Beneficiaries are in the 
same position in many 
states. They can be cut off 
for “offences” as minor as 
missing one appointment 
or refusing a work shift 
with late-night hours. 

A recent study showed 
that the number of fam¬ 
ilies cut off welfare in 
Mississippi for violating 
one of workfare’s many 
rules outnumbered those 
placed in jobs by almost 
two-to-one. 

Beneficiaries in New 
York’s workfare scheme 
are classified as “train¬ 
ees” so the city can be 
exempted from the basic 
protections that apply to 
other workers. 

“It’s like a chain gang,” 
said Wayne Hargrove, 
a former lab technician 
who’s now on workfare 
picking up garbage. 


THE POLITICIANS' 
attempt to victimise 
beneficiaries in the 
US is backfiring. 

Tens of thousands 
on New York's work- 
fare scheme - called 
Work Experience Pro¬ 
gramme (WEP) - are 


fighting to become 
unionised. 

20,000 have signed 
union cards through 
the Association for 
Community Reform 
Now. Another 8,000 
have signed cards 
with the American 
Federation of State, 
Country & Municipal 
Employees. 

The city refuses 
to recognise ei¬ 
ther union for WEP 
workers. 

But this is only 
convincing growing 
numbers of those on 
workfare that they 
must fight harder. 

Demonstrations by 
groups of WEP work¬ 
ers against what has 
become known as the 
"Worker Exploitation 
Programme" are a 
common sight at New 
York workplaces. 

This shows what's 
possible here in 
Aotearoa if workfare 
gets established. 

By bringing ben¬ 
eficiaries together in 
workfare schemes, 
the Coalition will be 
making them easier 
to organise. 


Roundtable’s welfare agenda 

A REPORT on welfare commissioned by the 
Business Roundtable was released last month. 

The Roundtable is a grouping of Aotearoa’s 
most powerful corporate chiefs. 

Its report, written by James Cox, advocated 
fundamental changes to welfare, such as: 

■ Beneficiaries must “undertake some 
work” while receiving benefits. 

■ There should be a reduction in the level 
of “some” benefits, such as the DPB. 

■ The voluntary sector should take over 
some welfare functions of government. 

■ Time limits must be imposed on un¬ 
employed, sickness and domestic purposes 
benefits. 

These changes, says Cox, can “significantly 
reduce the number of beneficiaries”. 

Some of the Roundtable’s proposals are 
being openly pushed by Shipley in her social 
responsibility code. Particularly notable is 
workfare. 

If the Coalition can get away with introduc¬ 
ing workfare, this will be followed by the rest 
of the Roundtable’s welfare agenda. 


PROTESTING 
THE CODE 

GRASSROOTS opposi¬ 
tion to Shipley's Code is 
breathing fresh life into 
the beneficiaries' move¬ 
ment. 

New groups have 
got off the ground in 
some places, including 
Dargaville, the Waikato, 
Palmerston North and 
New Plymouth. 

The Taranaki Action 
Group burnt Shipley's 
Code in New Plymouth a 
week ago. 

Existing groups have 
found new support in 
towns like Whangarei, 
Rotorua, Wellington and 
Christchurch. 

"People from all sec¬ 
tors, not just beneficiar¬ 
ies, are ringing us to get 
involved when they hear 
we're against the Code," 
Jim Lamb of Christch¬ 
urch's Beneficiaries' 
Advocacy Service told 
Socialist Worker. 

A rash of protests 
against the Code are 
coming up: 

■ PARLIAMENT 

Rally outside Parliament. 
12.30pm on Thurs, April 
2. Initiated by Jobs With 
Justice, supported by 
TUFand AUWRC. 

■ ROTORUA 

Rally outside Income 
Support, Pukuatua St. 
Noon on Tues, March 31. 
March to Max Bradford's 
office. 

■ NEW PLYMOUTH 

Forum on the Code, Edu¬ 
cation House, Elliot St. 
Noon, Wed March 18. 

■ CHRISTCHURCH 

Present Social Serv¬ 
ices Select Committee, 
meeting in Christchurch, 
with ashes of burnt 
Code. Wed, March 11. 

For more details, ring 
Beneficiaries Advocacy 
Service 379 8787. 

More actions are be¬ 
ing planned around 
the country. Contact 
your local beneficiary 
and union organisa¬ 
tions. Build the fight- 
back against Shipley's 
Code. 
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HANDS OSS OUR HOLIDAYS 


Workers’ rights under threat 
from Coalition 


by GRANT MORGAN 

THE COALITION is gear¬ 
ing up for another ma¬ 
jor attack on workers' 
rights. 

Minister of labour 
Max Bradford, who used 
to front the Employers 
Federation, is heading 
up “reviews” of workers’ 
holidays and job rights. 

Among the review 
“options” Bradford is 
floating are these: 

■ Putting annual 
leave and public holi¬ 
days up for sale. Work¬ 
ers in a weak bargaining 
position and new starts 
presented with a “take- 
it-or-leave-it” contract 
could be forced into 
“selling” their holidays 
to the boss for a mini¬ 
mum price. 

■ Reducing workers' 
ability to challenge un¬ 
fair sackings. Bradford 
is asking whether fixed 
term contract workers, 
new starts and casuals 
should be stopped from 
taking personal griev¬ 
ance cases if they’re 
dismissed. And he’s 
talking about reducing 
redundancy rights and 
stopping workers from 
challenging the way they 
were sacked. 

■ Restricting the 
bargaining power of 
unions. Bradford ques¬ 
tions Employment Court 
interpretations of the 
Contracts Act that make 
bosses talk to the union 
rather than pressuring 
individual workers. 

Unions have labelled 
Bradford’s moves as the 
“second phase of the 
Contracts Act”. 

Behind the Coali¬ 
tion’s moves are the main 
bosses’ organisations, the 
Employers Federation 
and Business Round¬ 
table. 

Bradford’s campaign 
against workers’ rights 


goes hand-in-hand with 
Shipley’s Code of Social 
& Family Responsibility, 
which paves the way to 
savage attacks on ben¬ 
eficiaries’ rights. 

The fate of work¬ 
ers and beneficiaries is 
closely linked. 

If workfare becomes 
widespread, this will un¬ 
dermine workers’ jobs 
and pay as well as reduce 
beneficiaries to the status 
of slave labour. 

And if unions are 
weakened more, this 
will undermine the most 
powerful allies of benefi¬ 
ciary groups. 

So the Coalition’s 
moves must be opposed 
by the whole working 
class - workers and ben¬ 
eficiaries together. 



Unions must give fighting lead 


THOUSANDS OF 
workers around 
the country have 
attended union 
rallies to defend 
their holidays. 

24,000 submis¬ 
sions and post¬ 
cards opposing the 
Coalition’s holiday 
moves have been 
sent to the minis¬ 
ter of labour. 

A recent opin¬ 
ion poll showed an 
overwhelming ma¬ 
jority don’t want 
any changes to the 
Holidays Act. 

Clearly, the 
unions’ holidays 
campaign has solid 
support inside the 
working class. 

There is the 
potential for a 
mass mobilisation 
around the holi¬ 
days issue - if the 
union officials give 
a fighting lead. 


But Socialist 
Worker has been 
reliably informed 
that the leadership 
of the Council of 
Trade Unions want 
to start shifting the 
emphasis away 
from the holidays 
issue towards the 
Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Bill. 

Worst 

CTU lead- 
ers designed the 
Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Bill as an 
“alternative” to 
the Employment 
Contracts Act. But 
the CTU bill cop¬ 
ies many of the 
worst features of 
National’s anti¬ 
worker law. 

Both the Con¬ 
tracts Act and the 
CTU bill make it 
illegal for workers 


to take “political” 
strikes over issues 
like changes to the 
Holidays Act. 

If the CTU lead¬ 
ership don’t throw 
their Workplace 
Relations Bill into 
the rubbish, then 
they can’t organise 
strikes and demon¬ 
strations around 
the holidays issue. 

That’s why 
they’re promot¬ 
ing “picnics in the 
park” and a reli¬ 
ance on the La¬ 
bour Party. 

Labour gave 
us Rogernomics 
last time round. 
Now Helen Clark 
wants to keep 
things pretty much 
as they are - but 
workers need im¬ 
provements after 
years of going 
backwards. 

According to the 


CTU leadership, 
the best workers 
can hope for is to 
vote Labour and 
ask them nicely 
to pass the Work¬ 
place Relations 
Bill. 

But this defeat¬ 
ist line squanders 
the potential for 
a mass mobilisa¬ 
tion around the 
holidays issue. 

Pre-Christmas 
workers’ meet¬ 
ings called for 
mass actions to 
protect holidays. 
A Lower Hutt 
delegates’ hui 
voted for a Gen¬ 
eral Strike, and 
this was echoed 
by speakers at 
other meetings. 

If only union 
officials would 
give a fighting 
lead - then work¬ 
ers would fight. 


Poll rejects 
holiday plans 

AN OPINION poll 
has revealed 
overwhelming 
rejection of the 
Coalition's holiday 
plans. 

The NBR-Con- 
sultus poll showed 
that seven out of ten 
adults oppose nego¬ 
tiations to remove 
days-in-lieu for peo¬ 
ple who work public 
holidays. 

There’s an even 
bigger majority 
opposed to negotia¬ 
tions on reducing 
annual holidays 
from the statu¬ 
tory minimum three 
weeks to two. 

82% of adults 
oppose boss-worker 
negotiations on this 
issue. 

Max Bradford 
expressed sur¬ 
prise when he was 
confronted with 
the poll’s depth 
of feeling against 
reducing statu¬ 
tory safeguards for 
holidays. 

The minister of 
labour said the poll 
could influence the 
nature of any law 
changes. 

But governments 
have ignored ma¬ 
jority feeling plenty 
of times before. 

The only sure 
way to stop the 
Coalition is for 
unions to use the 
mandate they’ve 
been given by the 
poll to organise 
demonstrations and 
strikes to protect 
workers’ holidays. 

When the profit- 
hungry bosses 
who’re calling for 
holidays to be axed 
get hit in the pock¬ 
et by strikes, they 
won’t be so keen to 
push the Coalition 
on the issue. 
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Which way forward for the union movement? 


Workers must unite, not compete 


WHY ARE CTU leaders 
promoting the Work¬ 
place Relations Bill? - a 
pale imitation of the 
Contracts Act. 

Why aren’t they organ¬ 
ising mass actions against 
attacks on workers? 

The CTU leadership 
claim that “modern” 
unions must adapt to the 
global market and help 


local employers gain a 
competitive edge over 
their business rivals. 

In a nutshell, their 
new slogan is “work¬ 
ers of the world com¬ 
pete” - which is totally 
opposed to the tra¬ 
ditional union motto 
“workers of the world 
unite”. 

But New Zealand 


workers have only had 
pain from the “more mar¬ 
ket” madness unleashed 
by Labour in 1984. 

Real wages have 
slumped, job insecurity is 
rife, the dole queues get 
longer, benefits have been 
trimmed, user pays stalks 
health and education, 
the gap between rich and 
poor has widened - all 


SPOT THE DIFFERENCE 


THE LEADERS of the Council of Trade Unions are promoting their 
Workplace Relations Bill as an alternative to the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act. But Socialist Worker believes the CTU bill copies many of 
the worst anti-worker clauses of National's legislation. Below we 
compare some of the clauses in both documents - you be the judge. 


National’s Em¬ 
ployment Con¬ 
tracts Act 

Section 5(b) No person 
may, in relation to 
employment issues, apply 
any undue influence, 
directly or indirectly, 
on any other person 
by reason of that other 
person’s association, or 
lack of association, with 
employees. 


CTU’s Work¬ 
place Rela¬ 
tions Bill 

Section 5(b) No person 
may, in relation to 
employment issues, apply 
any undue influence, 
directly or indirectly, 
on any other person 
by reason of that other 
person’s association, or 
lack of association, with 
employees. 


But what does 
it mean? 


• Employers can use 
scab labour to break 
workers’ pickets without 
the strikers legally being 
able to stop them. The 
legalisation of strike¬ 
breaking gives bosses a 
powerful weapon. 


Section 63 Subject to 
section 71 of this Act 
[dealing with health & 
safety], participation in a 
strike or lockout shall be 
unlawful if- 

(a) It occurs while a 
collective employment 
contract relating to the 
employees participating 
in the strike or affected 
by the lockout is still in 
force; or 

(b) It relates to a per¬ 
sonal grievance; or 

(c) It relates to a dis¬ 
pute... 


Section 67 Subject to 
section 75 of this Act 
[dealing with health & 
safety], participation in a 
strike or lockout shall be 
unlawful if- 

(a) It occurs before the 
expiry date of a collective 
agreement relating to the 
employees participating 
in the strike or affected 
by the lockout; or 

(b) It relates to a per¬ 
sonal grievance; or 

(c) It relates to a dis¬ 
pute... 


• All strikes are illegal 
except when they occur 
after the expiry of a 
collective contract or on 
health & safety grounds. 
This restricts legal strikes 
to extremely narrow 
grounds. Since the strike 
is workers’ main weapon, 
its restriction seriously 
weakens the union move¬ 
ment. 


Section 64 (1) Participa¬ 
tion in a strike or lockout 
shall be lawful if- 

(a) It is not unlawful 
under section 63 of this 
Act; and 

(b) It relates to the nego¬ 
tiation of a collective em¬ 
ployment contract for the 
employees concerned. 


Section 68 (1) Participa¬ 
tion in a strike or lockout 
shall be lawful if- 

(a) It is not unlawful 
under section 67 of this 
Act; and 

(b) It relates to the 
negotiation of a collec¬ 
tive agreement for the 
employees concerned. 


• Lawful strikes are 
limited to the indus¬ 
trial arena of settling 
contracts. So “political” 
strikes against govern¬ 
ment policies are illegal. 
Yet government policies, 
such as the Coalition’s 
erosion of workers’ 
holidays, may seriously 
disadvantage workers. 


in the name of making 
Aotearoa internationally 
competitive. 

Now the government, 
acting on behalf of the 
bosses, is moving to at¬ 
tack workers’ holidays 
and welfare benefits. The 
profit-hungry fat cats 
always want more. 

We need to stop the 
market madness - but 
the CTU leadership 
want us to adapt to the 
market. 

That’s why we’re not 
getting a fighting lead 
from the CTU. 


HOLIDAYS 

CAMPAIGN 

□ AUCKLAND 

Workers' Day Out. 
10.30am-6.30pm 
on Sat, March 14. 
Western Springs 
Stadium. Bands, 
speakers, stalls. 

□ CHRISTCHURCH 

Workers' Day in 
the Park. 2-6pm 
on Sunday, April 5. 
North Hagley Park. 
Bands, stalls, food. 


HERE'S WHAT you can do to push 
the holidays campaign forward: 

■ Call for regional all-up delegates' 
meetings to plan collective actions. 

■ Call for demonstrations and strikes, 
building up to a General Strike. 

■ Call for the CTU leadership to dump 
its Workplace Relations Bill. 


'Danger' 

THE PRESIDENT of 
the Trade Union Fed¬ 
eration, Maxine Gay, told 
Socialist Worker: “The 
danger in the Workplace 
Relations Bill is that it 
doesn’t pose a challenge 
to free market theory.” 

The Workplace Re¬ 
lations Bill interprets 
International Labour 
Organisation conven¬ 
tions, such as those on the 
right to form unions and 
to bargain collectively, 
from within a contractual 
model, she said. 

TUF resists all contrac¬ 
tual or market models, Gay 
stated. “Workers are people, 
not commodities.” 

She pointed to three 
examples of market out¬ 
comes: forced labour 
(workfare), reduced job 
conditions and the social 
responsibility code. 

“TUF believes unions 
must promote principled 
andpracticalaltematives,” 
she said. 


WHOSE RIGHTS? 

THE WORKPLACE Rela- 
tions Bill would allow 
workers to strike for 
multi-employer con¬ 
tracts - but that only 
happened after Social¬ 
ist Worker kicked up a 
stink and CTU leaders 
changed their original 
draft. 

This is the main im¬ 
provement for workers 
in the CTU bill as com¬ 
parted to the Contracts 
Act. 

Other improvements 
concern more rights for 
union officials to enter 
jobsites and compel the 
bosses to negotiate. 

While it's important 
to fight for more rights 
for union officials, that 
becomes meaningless 
unless it's connected 
with the struggle to 
expand the rights of 
workers. 

And, in the main, the 
CTU bill fails miserably 
to do this. 
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international news 


■ INDONESIA 

Suharto 
continues 
to live 

dangerously 

LEADERS OF the world's 
richest powers panicked 
last month that social 
upheaval was about to 
engulf Indonesia. 

Indonesia is not a 
major part of the world 
economy but it is the 
world's fourth most popu¬ 
lated country, with over 
200 million people. 

Its leader, president Su¬ 
harto, rules as a dictator 
but is a key Western ally. 

New Zealand and 
Australian governments 
provide training for his 
armed forces. 

Now he faces growing 
unrest as economic crisis 
rips through south east 
Asia. 

The Indonesian cur¬ 
rency has lost three quar¬ 
ters of its value since last 
summer and prices have 
gone through the roof. 

There have been 
several riots against price 
rises over the last month. 

Sadly some have 
succumbed to rac¬ 
ist messages from the 
government and directed 
anger against the Chinese 
minority. 

But students protesting 
in Jakarta at the begin¬ 
ning of March called on 
Suharto to stand down. 

He is about to be "re¬ 
elected" by a national as¬ 
sembly mostly appointed 
by himself 

Suharto is playing a 
very dangerous game. 

He is trying to use the 
threat of social unrest to 
win concessions from the 
International Monetaary 
Fund, which is demanding 
deep austerity measures. 

But he risks encourag¬ 
ing protests which could 
sweep him and the IMF 
minders of international 
business aside. 


Melbourne wharfies look 
to ‘fight all the way’ 



THE AUSTRALIAN Supreme 
Court has ruled in favour of 
Patrick Stevedores bosses 
and imposed an indefinite 
ban on strikes by the Mari¬ 
time Union of Australia at the 
Melbourne docks. 

Union officials have accept¬ 
ed the ban, but the campaign 
against attempts to create a 
“union-free zone” on the Mel¬ 
bourne waterfront continues. 

The dispute erupted in Janu¬ 
ary when the Australian Nation¬ 
al Farmers Federation (NFF) 
did a deal with Patrick to lease 
Melbourne’s Webb Dock. 

The NFF would break the 
waterfront closed shop and run 
it with non-union labour. 

Patrick workers struck in 
protest. 

The strike ban has now al¬ 
lowed non-union labour to 
start work. 

In the last few weeks, how¬ 
ever, 1000 workers and their 
families have shown their soli¬ 
darity in Melbourne by attend¬ 
ing a Victorian Trades Hall 
Council picnic. 

And about 200 unionists 
rallied outside the NFF head¬ 
quarters in Canberra on 18 
February. 

Wharfies from Sydney and 
Wollongong travelled down for 
the day-long picket. 

There were speakers from 


the MUA and other unions. 

Coleen Duff, local secre¬ 
tary of the Australian Nursing 
Federation, told the rally, “We 
give our support to the MUA 
workers. You have got to fight 
this all the way.” 

In Adelaide, 80 wharfies and 
supporters protested outside a 
Liberal Party breakfast organ¬ 
ised for workplace relations 
minister Peter Reith. 

They hammered on the win¬ 
dows of a suburban hotel where 
the breakfast took place, chant¬ 
ing “MUA - here to stay”. 

Reith had to sneak in through 
the bottle shop entrance. 

More than 3000 workers 
attended a lunchtime rally in 
Brisbane called by the Austral¬ 
ian Council of Trade Unions 
Queensland branch. 

If this support and the de¬ 
termination of the MUA’s 
members were mobilised in 
industrial action, the NFF and 
Patrick could be forced to 


abandon the union-busting 
exercise. 

After two 48-hour strikes 
at Melbourne’s East Swanson 
dock last month, a Patrick’s 
boss conceded, “If the union is 
going to go on attacking us, we 
cannot last forever. We don’t 
have infinite resources.” 

And a straw poll of 3000 
shop stewards and delegates at 
a mass meeting in Melbourne in 
February showed they would be 
willing to defy the law in sup¬ 
port of the MUA. 

But instead of using the 
economic power of the unions 
which could deliver victory, the 
officials are sticking within the 
law and looking to elect a La¬ 
bour government instead. 

The supreme court ruling has 
dealt this strategy a blow, and 
the Labour Party is not making 
promises. 

The dispute is not over but 
union leaders are paving the 
way for a serious defeat. 



JOIN THE FIGHTBAtK! 

Help us build the socialist alternative 

See page 19 for details on how to 
contact your nearest Socialist 
Workers Organisation branch 
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Auckland's power crisis 


Appalling history of 
market madness 


‘As a result of the reforms 
within the electricity market 
in recent years, there is no 
longer an organisation with 
overall responsibility to ensure 
reliability of electricity to all 
consumers and there is no 
regulator of the industry who 
would maintain an overview of 
national events’ 

■ JOHN BLAKELY, energy 
spokesperson for the Institute of 
Professional Engineers 


by GRANT 
BROOKES 

"THE MARKET that 
could not fail has 
failed with titanic 
consequences." 

That was how 
Labour’s energy 
spokesperson, Pete 
Hodgson, summed 
up the Auckland 
power crisis. 

The crisis is the 
direct result of the 
“more market” re¬ 
forms of the last 14 
years. 

These reforms 
have fragmented 
the electricity in¬ 
dustry into a gaggle 
of rival companies, 
each looking solely 
to their own profits. 

Competition be¬ 
tween them scut¬ 
tled a number of 
attempts to avert 
the crisis. 

Back in 1983, en¬ 
gineers at the Auck¬ 
land Electric Power 
Board told their 
bosses that two 
of the four cables 
supplying central 
Auckland needed 
replacing. 

By then the two 
cables were nearly 
30 years old. 

The AEPB drew 
up a budget to up¬ 
grade the cables by 
the mid-1990s. 

A 1988 report, 
and another in 1989 
by Leyland consult¬ 
ants, again said the 
two cables were un¬ 
reliable. Leyland 
said they had only 
five to ten years 
more life. 

In the early 1990s 
Trans Power, the 
company in charge 
of the national grid, 


was ready to build 
a tunnel bringing a 
new cable into cen¬ 
tral Auckland. 

To boost its 
own profits, how¬ 
ever, Trans Power 
planned to charge 
a high rental to 
Mercury and power 
companies further 
north. 

They refused, 
and Trans Power’s 
plan was scuttled. 

The competing 
power companies 
then scrapped 
among themselves 
over who’d build 
the new cable and 
how much the 
others would be 
charged. 

Finally Mercury 
decided to go it 
alone. 

But in 1994 its 
rival Trans Power 
blocked the project 
in court in a bid to 
pressure Mercury 
into paying more 
towards upkeep of 
those sections of 
the national grid 
passing through 
Auckland. 

This put the 


completion date 
back by another 
year. 

Then Transit 
New Zealand, the 
state-owned road 
company, demand¬ 
ed a huge fee to 
let the tunnel run 
under the southern 
motorway. Nego¬ 
tiations with Tran¬ 
sit New Zealand 
dragged on until 
1997. 

When work fi¬ 
nally began last 
year on the new 
underground cable, 
it was too late. 

Two cables failed 
in late February 
and early March, 
and the extra load 
knocked out the 
two remaining ca¬ 
bles. Power to cen¬ 
tral Auckland was 
cut. 

Competition 
between rival con¬ 
tenders set the new 
cable back nearly 
seven years. 

The madness of 
market stopped the 
new cable going in 
and let the lights 
go out. 


THE MEDIA has been full of the sob stories of 
the bosses.This photo splashed them across the 
pages of the NZ Herald and shows a TV camera 
beaming them into living rooms. 



Should we feel sorry 
for the bosses? 


THE POWER crisis has 
brought squeals of rage 
from Auckland business 
owners. 

"We want compensation 
for what Mercury is doing 
to us", demanded an out¬ 
raged tavern owner. 

"All they're worried 
about is share prices", 
howled the owner of Mar¬ 
shall's Opals, "never mind 
us." 

The media has been full 
of it. 

Mercury set up a $2 mil¬ 
lion dollar fund to compen¬ 
sate small businesses. The 
mayor, Les Mills, extended 
it to larger firms. 

And Labour jumped right 
in behind. Labour MP Ross 
Robertson said that small 
and medium businesses 
were "being asked to carry 
a disproportionate share of 
the burden". 

After electricity was 
corporatised in 1992, these 
same businesses got a "dis¬ 
proportionate" 10.3% cut 
in their Mercury bills while 
the rest of us were dealt a 
19.3% rise. 

But they didn't complain 
then about the "dispro¬ 
portionate" impact of 
Mercury's price changes on 
working class Aucklanders. 
The bosses, small as well as 
large, loved it. 


And these same bosses 
took full advantage of 
the Contracts Act to cut 
the wages, conditions and 
rights of their staff. 

When the power crisis 
hit, the owner of the Down¬ 
town Pharmacy sent eight 
of his 14 staff home, some 
on compulsory leave and 
some without pay. 

He then grizzled that 
"many more days like this 
and that will be it for me". 

Absolutely no thought 
of "equality of sacrifice" 
came into the heads of 
even small bosses. They 
tossed their workers out in 
the hope that their busi¬ 
nesses wouldn't suffer too 
much. 

For the last 14 years, dry¬ 
eyed business owners have 
hammered workers in a 
"more market" frenzy. The 
results have been more pov¬ 
erty on one side and more 
profits on the other. 

But when the power 
went out for a few weeks, 
the bosses cried like the 
world had ended. They 
expected handouts and 
compensation and sympa¬ 
thy from the rest of us. 

But we've got no sympa¬ 
thy for them - what about 
the ordinary people in 
need? 
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☆150 years of the 
Communist Manifesto 


THE WORLD in which the Communist Manifesto first appeared 150 years 
ago is hard to imagine today. 

All but a tiny minority of the planet’s population lived off the land, eking 
out an existence from small-scale agriculture. 

The total number of industrial workers around the globe was smaller than 
in just one of today’s developing countries, such as South Korea. 

Little of today’s technology existed. Cars were decades away, and the first 
rapid means of long-distance communication - the telegraph - had only ap¬ 
peared three years earlier. 

And yet reading the Communist Manifesto offers a picture of the world 
that could have come out of today’s newspaper. 

Marx and Engels’ pamphlet directly relates to the social questions we 
now face. 

This testifies to their brilliance and foresight. But they weren’t psychics. 

Rather, Marx and Engels were the first socialists to grasp a number of key 
points about society that have remained true through all the massive social, 
economic and political changes of the last 150 years. 

ALAN MAASS looks back at the Communist Manifesto and shows why it 
remains an essential introduction to socialist ideas - the ideas that need to 
be understood by everyone fighting for a better world. 


"THE HISTORY of all 
hitherto existing so¬ 
ciety is the history of 
class struggles," Marx 
and Engels wrote at the 
beginning of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. 

“Freeman and slave, 
patrician and plebeian, 
lord and serf, guildmas- 
ter and journeyman, in a 
word, oppressor and op¬ 
pressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, 
carried on an uninter¬ 
rupted, now hidden, now 
open fight...” 

This is very different 
from the view of the world 
we’re commonly taught 

- that the history of soci¬ 
ety is the result of what a 
few special people do or 
think. 

Instead, Marx and En¬ 
gels started from how 
whole societies produce 
the things people need to 
survive - food, clothing, 
shelter and so on. 

People have to work to¬ 
gether to produce, and so 
different ways of produc¬ 
ing gives rise to different 
ways of working together 

- that is, to different forms 
of social organisation. 

Whether over time so¬ 
ciety lives up to its poten¬ 
tial of producing in more 
effective ways depends 
on the outcome of “class 
struggles” - battles be¬ 
tween groups representing 
different ways of life. 

Anyone reading the 
Communist Manifesto 
for the first time may 
be surprised since Marx 
and Engels start by prais¬ 
ing the achievements of 
capitalism and its ruling 


class, which they called the 
bourgeoisie. 

“The bourgeoisie,” they 
wrote, “has been the first 
to show what man’s activ¬ 
ity can bring about.” 

YET CAPITALISM'S 
achievements are lim¬ 
ited compared to what 
is possible - because it's 
organised around a sys¬ 
tem of private property 
which gives power to a 
minority at the top. 

This is obvious today. 
There’s a housing crisis in 
Aotearoa at the same time 
as construction workers 
can’t find jobs and down¬ 
town office blocks stand 
empty. 

Why aren’t unem¬ 
ployed construction work¬ 
ers put to work building 
houses for people who 
need them? Why aren’t 
empty office blocks used 
to house the homeless? 

The obscene answer 
to both questions is that 


there’s no profit in hous¬ 
ing the poor. 

The system of private 
property is at the heart 
of the problem - which is 
why Marx and Engels stat¬ 
ed in the Manifesto: “The 
theory of the Communists 
may be summed up in the 
single sentence: Abolition 
of private property.” 

Such statements often 
provoke a furore because 
they’re taken to mean that 
socialists want to confis¬ 
cate the personal - and 
hard-earned - property of 
ordinary people. 

The opposite is true, 
as Marx and Engels de¬ 
scribed: 

“We by no means in¬ 
tend to abolish this per¬ 
sonal appropriation of the 
products of labour, an ap¬ 
propriation... that leaves 
no surplus wherewith to 
command the labour of 
others.” 

It’s the ability of the 
capitalists to “command 


the labour of others” 
which is the source of 
their power - which al¬ 
lows them to decide what 
gets produced, how and in 
what quantities. 

But this power is all 
at the level of individual 
workplaces. At the level 
of the whole economy, the 
system of private property 
leads to anarchy. 

Why? Marx and Engels 
described the capitalists as 
a gang of “hostile broth¬ 
ers.” They unite when 
workers challenge their 
rule, but they also com¬ 
pete ruthlessly among 
themselves. 

As a result, individual 
companies make business 
decisions in the dark from 
one another, hoping to get 
the edge over others. 

Capitalists invest more 
and more to stay ahead 
of their competition - un¬ 
til they’re producing too 
many goods to be sold at 
a profit. 


From headlong expan¬ 
sion, the bosses suddenly 
hit the brakes, and reces¬ 
sion spreads from one 
sector of the economy to 
another. 

This crisis of “overpro¬ 
duction” is at the heart of 
the recent slump in Asia, 
where the rapidly growing 
Tiger economies suddenly 
found themselves faced 
with a glut in the market 
for exports. 

ONE COMMON myth 
about Marx and Engels 
is that they predicted 
capitalism would col¬ 
lapse because of eco¬ 
nomic crisis - and social¬ 
ism would follow just as 
inevitably. 

But as the opening pas¬ 
sages of the Manifesto 
make clear, for Marx and 
Engels, the history of soci¬ 
ety was the history of class 
struggle. 

No matter how seri¬ 
ous capitalism’s problems 
become, the system won’t 
change unless people fight 
for it to change. 

This points to anoth¬ 
er crucial aspect of the 
Manifesto. Marx and En¬ 
gels argued that capital¬ 
ism produced “its own 
gravediggers” - a working 
class. 

By bringing together 
workers in large numbers, 
the capitalists create a 
class of workers who pro¬ 
duce the wealth of society 
- and who therefore have 
the potential power to 
halt the flow of the bosses’ 
profits. 

What’s more, the boss¬ 
es’ drive to cut costs is 
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a constant challenge to 
workers to exercise that 
power, just to maintain the 
living standards they won 
through past struggles. 

Marx and Engels wrote: 
“In proportion as the use 
of machinery and division 
of labour increases, in the 
same proportion the bur¬ 
den of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation 
of the working hours, by 
increase of the work ex¬ 
acted in a given time or 
by increased speed of the 
machinery, etc.” 

THE 150 years since the 

Communist Manifesto 
was written has proved 
Marx and Engels correct 
time and again. 

From a tiny minority of 
the world’s population, the 
working class has become 
the majority or a large 
minority in every country 
of the world. 

Capitalism is a world 
system - and it will require 
an international struggle 
to defeat it. 

This century has seen 
tremendous struggles 
which have won a better 
life for ordinary people. 

But without a funda¬ 
mental transformation of 
society, the bosses have 
been able to re-impose 
their power and pick 


away at the reforms they 
granted in the midst of 
rebellion. 

A socialist revolution 
is necessary, Marx and 
Engels wrote in an earlier 
work, “not only because 
the ruling class cannot be 
overthrown in any other 
way but also because the 
class overthrowing it can 
only in a revolution suc¬ 
ceed in ridding itself of all 
the old crap and become 
fitted to found society 
anew”. 

This passage gets at two 
important ideas. 

The first is that capital¬ 
ists won’t be convinced to 
give up their wealth - nor 
can socialism be legislated 
into existence. 

Actually, this is one 
point where Marx and En¬ 
gels later said they were 
wrong in the Manifesto , 
which implies that work¬ 
ers can gradually win con¬ 
trol of society through the 
ballot box. 

Under capitalism, the 
whole structure of gov¬ 
ernment is designed to 
protect the rights of the 
bosses. The elected part of 
it hides what the state re¬ 
ally represents - in Marx’s 
words, “bodies of armed 
men” prepared to smash 
any threat to the rule of 
the bosses. 


The experience of the 
Paris Commune of 1871 

- the world’s first experi¬ 
ment in workers’ power 

- showed Marx and En¬ 
gels that workers would 
have to smash the state 
machinery and establish 
a much more democratic 
system. 

The second point is 
that a revolution clears 
away all the rotten ideas 
drummed into our heads 
by the media, education 
system, the politicians 
and so on. 

Most of these ideas are 
designed to emphasise 
the differences between 
workers. 

Sometimes this divide- 
and-conquer mentality is 
obvious - when we’re told 
that foreigners are steal¬ 
ing “New Zealand” jobs, 
for example. 

At other times, the aim 
is to convince workers that 
they don’t know enough 
to run society, that people 
will always become selfish 
and so on. 

These ideas have to be 
overcome - and they are 
best overcome in strug- 
gle. 

The act of fighting back 
proves that all workers 

- brown and white, women 
and men, foreign and local 

- have similar interests 


and need to unite to win. 

MARX AND Engels 
wrote in the Manifes¬ 
to that class struggles 
in history ultimately 
"ended either in a revo¬ 
lutionary reconstruction 
of society at large, or in 
the common ruin of the 
contending classes". 

Engels later made this 
point more starkly when 
he said that the choice fac¬ 
ing humanity was between 
socialism or barbarism. 

Marx and Engels lived 


in the 19th century, so 
they couldn’t have known 
what barbarism has meant 
in the 20th - two sav¬ 
age world wars, the Nazi 
holocaust of six million 
Jews, the atomic bomb¬ 
ing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and the still- 
present threat of nuclear 
annihilation. 

Then there are the 
more everyday forms of 
barbarism. 

We live on a planet 
where one-quarter of the 
globe’s population doesn’t 
eat enough, where world 
health officials warn of 
a tuberculosis pandemic 
and where whole coun¬ 
tries and even continents 
are sliding backward into 
poverty and war. 

In the face of this, the 
Communist Manifesto is 
every bit as relevant today 
as it was when it appeared 
150 years ago. 

Its final sentences re¬ 
main the most relevant 
of all: 

“Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a communistic 
revolution. The workers 
have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a 
world to win.” 


THE JHMIIH 1ST MANIFESTO 

Marx and Engels ’ 
original classic 



"W orkers of all countries 
unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains." First 
published 150 years ago, 
The Communist Manifesto 
continues to be relevant 
today. A must for every 
socialist’s bookshelf. 

Girt your 
ctipy Yintoi 


On^ $4 (+ $1 postage) from your Socialist Worker 
seller or write to SWO, Box 8851 Auckland. 
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review 


Beating the multinationals 


Kim Moody: Workers in a Lean World - Un¬ 
ions in the International Economy, Verso 
1997 



by STEVE LEIGH 

WORKERS IN a Lean World is a 
good antidote to the pessimism 
of those who say that decades 
of employer attacks have de¬ 
stroyed the power of workers 
to stop corporate greed. 

Moody, the director of the 
American Labor Notes maga¬ 
zine and a socialist, describes 
how the bosses have intensified 
their attacks on workers during 
the last 25 years and looks at 
struggles against them around 
the world. 

During the long economic 
boom which followed the Sec¬ 
ond World War, employers 
and labour arrived at what was 
called a “social contract”. As 
long as profits grew and manage¬ 
ment controlled the shop floor, 
workers won regular increases 
in wages and conditions. 

But when the recession hit 
in the mid-1970s, the employ¬ 
ers - and the governments that 
served them - tried to change 
the terms of the deal. 

They turned to squeezing as 
much work out of as few work¬ 
ers as possible through down¬ 
sizing, subcontracting and the 
increased use of part-time and 
casual labour. 

These attacks have resulted 
in declining or stagnating real 
wages in advanced countries 
and dire poverty in developing 
countries. 

Significantly, the bosses of 
the biggest corporations have 
moved some parts of the pro¬ 
duction process to countries 
with low wages and few regula¬ 
tions. 

Many say this process of 
“globalisation” means work¬ 
ers are now powerless to fight 
back. 

But Moody shows that the 
bosses new strategies, though 
vicious, have weaknesses. 

“Just-in-time production”, 
for example, means a strike at 


one factory can quickly hold up 
a whole corporation - as work¬ 
ers at General Motors have 
shown in the last 2 years. 

What’s more, the spread of 
capitalism creates a larger and 
potentially stronger working 
class. 

Moody describes the emerg¬ 
ing labour movements of less 
developed countries which 
didn’t have significant working 
classes a generation ago. 

He argues that employers 
can be stopped with what he 
calls “social movement union¬ 
ism”. 

According to Moody, “social 
movement unionism” rejects 
partnership with the bosses, 
relies on the power of rank-and- 
file workers rather than union 
officials and stresses the need 
for solidarity both locally and 
internationally. 

As examples, he points un¬ 
ions in South Africa and to the 
Canadian Auto Workers (CAW) 
union. 

But he overlooks big differ¬ 
ence between these organisa¬ 
tions. 

The CAW, while on the Left 
of Canada’s labour movement, 
shares most of the character¬ 
istics of other unions in North 
America. 

The Congress of South Afri¬ 
can Trade Unions (COSATU) 
on the other hand, grew out of 
the black union movement of 
the 1970s and 1980s as a militant 
alternative to the politics of 
Nelson Mandela’s ANC. 

And there is a big differ¬ 
ence between the independent 
COSATU of the 1980s and the 
COSATU that has since become 
little more than an appendage 
of the ANC. 

No socialist would disagree 
with the basic thrust of Moody’s 
“social movement unionism”. 

But for those serious about 
transforming the labour move¬ 
ment, more answers are needed. 


Why, for instance, did CO¬ 
SATU change so dramatically? 

What was needed to stop 
COSATU’s slide? 

This brings up a subject 
Moody wants to avoid - the 
question of explicit socialist 
politics. 

Union organisation embrac¬ 
ing all workers is crucial. But 
no matter how militant, trade 


unionism is limited to negotiat¬ 
ing the position of workers in 
society rather than transforming 
society. 

Meeting the challenge of 
today’s attacks requires more 
- it requires socialist political 
organisation. 

And this question is missing 
from Moody’s otherwise useful 
book. 


■ FILM 


A tale of two worlds 


by ANNIE ZIRIN 

GOOD WILL Hunting opened 
on March 5. It portrays two 
different worlds in the Ameri¬ 
can city of Boston. 

One is the elite campuses 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) and Har¬ 
vard University. The other is 
the dead-end reality of work¬ 
ing-class South Boston. 

Will Hunting (Matt Da¬ 
mon) is a cleaner at MIT with 
a genius for maths. On his night 
shift he solves maths problems 
that baffle professors. 

Yet Will has never been 
recognised for his talents. 
Instead, he is abused at the 
hands of brutal cops, pomp¬ 
ous judges and a nightmarish 
foster-care system. 

The movie asks: what hap¬ 
pens to the millions of people 
whose talents are crushed 


because they are born work¬ 
ing-class? 

"Most people are told all 
their lives that they're stupid, 
and they grow up believing 
it", says one character. 

Of course, a few are told all 
their lives that they're won¬ 
derful-they go to universities 
like MIT and Harvard. 

Will is thrown in jail for 
assaulting a cop, but he gets 
parole on the condition he 
works with a haughty MIT 
professor. 

Robin Williams plays a court- 
appointed psychiatrist, another 
product of South Boston, who 
helps Will with the lingering 
effects of childhood abuse. 

Written by the two actors 
who star in it, Damon and Ben 
Affleck, Good Will Hunting 
portrays a society that celebrates 
the mediocrity of the rich while 
throwing away the real gems. 
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Dob squad resisted 

RECENTLY I had Social Welfare's Dob Squad march 
through my place. 

I remembered the letter in Socialist Worker about 
the woman who was terrorised into saying anything 
rather than risk losing her children. 

So I refused to be bullied, and when they left there 
was a copy of Socialist Worker in my mail box. I can't 
tell you what a comfort and support that was. 

As my benefit has arrived this week I'm sending 
you another $10 in gratitude. I wish your paper could 
reach more people. 

Dobbers are usually overworked, overstressed and 
politically ignorant people who lash out because of 
some crisis in their own lives. 

□ DPB, South Island 


■ SAS LIES 

TH E LAST issue of Socialist Worker 
mentioned the New Zealand SAS 
fighting in Northern Ireland. 

But if you ring up the NZ 
Defence Forces and ask them 
how many NZ SAS members are 
currently on duty in Northern 
Ireland, you'll be told "none". 

You'll be told NZ SAS have 
nothing whatsoever to do with 
Northern Ireland. 

The truth is quite different. 
NZ SAS members do tours of 
duty in the six counties by first 
resigning from the SAS here in 
New Zealand, then travelling 
to Britain and signing up with 
the SAS regiment in Hereford. 
They then return to their regi¬ 
ment here. 

Five years ago, before the 
IRA ceasefire, the Northern 
Ireland daily Irish News detailed 
how an SAS undercover squad 
"answerable only to MI5 chiefs 
in London" had been set up "to 
take out" IRA volunteers. 

This squad "was known to 
be under the direction of a New 
Zealander", said the paper. 

Inquiries at the time by In¬ 
formation on Ireland revealed 
that six NZ SAS members had 
travelled to British SAS head¬ 
quarters in Hereford and from 
there had taken postings in 
Northern Ireland. 

Readers interested in find¬ 
ing out the truth on just who 
is doing what to whom in 
Northern Ireland should check 
out the Information on Ireland 
magazine Saoirse. For a year's 
sub (six issues), send $15 to Box 
9579, Wellington. 

□ DEAN PARKER, Auckland 


■ UNACCEPTABLE CODE 

THE NATIONAL government has 
attacked beneficiaries over the 
past few years. 

Their latest effort is the 
ill-devised Code of Social Re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I've asked my colleagues in 
the voluntary welfare sector, 
plus friends, family and other 
people I come into contact 
with, what they think about 
the Code. 

Without exception, all have 
said it's negatively aimed at 
beneficiaries, and especially 
those with dependent chil¬ 
dren. 

I've encouraged them to 
respond to the questionaire as 
well as writing their opinions 
about what's important to 
them. 

We need to tell the govern¬ 
ment that what they're doing 
is unacceptable. 

□ ROBIN HOOD, 
Invercargill 

■ CAPITALIST DICTATOR 

YOUR ARTICLE on the latest 
Gulf crisis (SW#1) highlighted 
the hypocrisy of the US/UN 
stance against Iraq. 

After reading it, I went 
on a protest against military 
action. 

However, I feel important 
aspects of the situation were 
overlooked by both your article 
and some protesters. 

We need to make it clear 
that our opposition to strikes 
on Iraq is not an endorsement 
of Saddam Hussein, who is a 
capitalist dictator, or his inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait, which was an 


act of imperialism concerned 
only with gaining oil. 

Some speakers at the dem¬ 
onstration argued that UN 
weapons inspections violated 
Iraq's national sovereignty. 

This is exactly the kind of 
argument that the Iraqi rul¬ 
ers will be using to convince 
their people to support their 
regime's stand. 

We need to point out how 
nationalism is used by rulers 
in every country to divide the 
working class and gain support 
for war. 

And make it clear that Iraqi 
rulers are not innocent victims 
of US imperialism, rather that 
it's the Iraqi people and the 
Iranian, Kuwaiti and US/UN 
soldiers who are the victims 
of their rulers' military actions 
over the past 20 years. 

□ DAVID COLYER, 
Christchurch 

■ MOST OUTRAGEOUS 

IN REGARD to Metrowater, if 
justice was to be done the au¬ 
thors of this crime against the 
people would be jailed. 

It's the most outrageous 
setup of its kind I've witnessed 
in my 90 years as a citizen of 
New Zealand. 

Like the Bourbons and the 
Romanovs, they never know 
when to stop. 

"Arise you starvelings from 
your slumber, arise you crimi¬ 
nals of want." 

Congratulations on your 
last issue. 

□ JOCK BARNES, Auckland 

■ REINVEST PROFITS 

IF THE profits from the world's 
stockmarkets were to be rein¬ 
vested back into the produc¬ 
tion of the means of life, there 
would be such an explosion 
of production that soon every 
one of us would have all the 
necessities of life in exchange 
for one or two days work a 
week. 

We would be free, ungov¬ 
ernable and the system would 
collapse. 

□ JOE EDWARDS 
Auckland 

■ BELIEVE IN OURSELVES 

THE AXE is set to fall on the 
few rights to holidays that we 
can enforce. 

80% of the population will 


be adversely affected by this. 

So what can we do to stop 
it? 

The answer doesn't lie with 
the governing bodies of the 
union movement or our Cen¬ 
tre-Left political parties. 

Their claim that the apathy 
of workers cannot justify a 
call for a national stoppage 
is contradicted by their insist¬ 
ence that the right to strike be 
restricted. 

They're trapped by their be¬ 
lief in a system which increases 
the suffering of those who pro¬ 
duce wealth - the workers. 

We must therefore believe 
in ourselves. It's only working 
class strength that will put 
down this rag tag govern¬ 
ment. 

□ TONY HAINES, Auckland 

■ SHOW SOME GUTS 

MY UNION paper reported that 
speakers at the CTU conference 
"urged unions to campaign 
to defeat the Coalition gov¬ 
ernment's attack on workers' 
rights and to carry this forward 
to the next general election 
as a demand for balanced 
industrial relations legislation 
based on the CTU's Workplace 
Relations Bill". 

While it's true this bill seeks 
an alternative to the Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act, it retains 
many of the anti-worker claus¬ 
es of the act. 

Looking at these clauses 
- the use of scab labour to 
break pickets, retaining the 
illegality of strikes except un¬ 
der specific circumstances and 
the fining of union members 
on illegal strike - it's almost 
as if the Employers Federa¬ 
tion rather than the CTU had 
drafted the Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Bill. 

CTU president Ken Douglas 
once advocated workers should 
act illegally to get better con¬ 
ditions. It's about time he and 
the rest of the CTU leadership 
showed some guts. 

□ KYLE WEBSTER, Dunedin 


Socialist Worker welcomes 
your contribution. Post 
your letter to PO Box 8851 
Auckland or fax 09-634-3984. 
Please include address 
or phone number to verify 
authorship and keep it under 
200 words. 
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Universities and polytechs - capitalism’s degree factories 


What's the use of a 
tertiary education? 


STUDENTS HAVE returned to their 
campuses around the country. Fees are 
higher than ever. Students and gradu¬ 
ates owe $2.1 billion, and will be $600 
million further in debt after this year. 

Now more than ever they're asking 
"what's it all for?" GRANT BROOKES 
investigates. 



THE PURPOSE of educa- 
tion must be seen in 
relation to society as a 
whole. 

We live in a class so¬ 
ciety where economic 
production is for profit. 

Those who control 
the factories and offices 
must outdo each other in 
competition. 

For this they need 
specialists, technicians, 
engineers and scientists 
who can deliver greater 
productivity - and in¬ 
crease the flow of profits 
to the bosses. 

They also need “ideas 
factories” to produce 
and disseminate research 
and theories that support 
their right to dominate 
and undermine any al¬ 
ternative. 

When business was 
booming, as it was from 
1945 until the mid-70s, it 
was easier for them to ac¬ 
commodate a few of the 
needs of students than 
to provoke widespread 
resistance. 

But since then the 
economy has lurched 
from crisis to crisis. 

The tiny ruling class - 
including company direc¬ 
tors, MPs and university 
vice-chancellors - have 
increasingly stamped 
their own exclusive pur¬ 
poses onto education. 

The Labour govern¬ 
ment started to shift the 
cost of education away 
from those who reap the 
benefit - the owners of 
the means of production 
- and onto students. 

It cut the top tax rate 
and company tax before 
introducing fees in 1989. 

Today the “ideas fac¬ 
tories” are cutting cours¬ 
es that don’t directly 
serve business needs, 


particularly those in 
arts and humanities that 
might provide insight 
into the system and clues 
to changing it. 

At Otago University 
last year the Russian 
Studies department was 
closed and German and 
Classics were substan¬ 
tially downsized. 

Drama and theology 
disappeared the year 
before. Women’s Studies 
is facing closure. 

The closures were 
part of a wider plan. 

A university commit¬ 
tee proposed in 1995 the 
axing of 18 departments 
from humanities, health 
sciences and sciences. 

It also proposed 2 
new commerce depart¬ 
ments to serve business. 

The university’s Stra¬ 
tegic Plan to the Year 


2000 is explicit about 
“facilitating a cultural 
shift towards a market- 
oriented university”. 

At Wellington’s Vic¬ 
toria University, too, 
the “working party on 
governance” says an 
“increased or wholly 
‘for-profit’ orientation” 
is planned. 

At Auckland Univer¬ 
sity, management are 
seeking 200 “voluntary” 
redundancies, chiefly 
from arts departments 
and the Medical School, 
as they set up a new 
course for BellSouth in 
network economics and 
communications. 

A majority of stu¬ 
dents - though not those 
destined for positions in 
the ruling class - are los¬ 
ing out in the reshaping 
of tertiary education. 


Victoria students 
show way forward 

STUDENTS ARE not powerless to resist the 
moulding of tertiary education to fit business 
purposes. 

Activists at Wellington's Victoria University 
found out on March 3 just how willing stu¬ 
dents currently are to take militant action. 

Outraged by fee rises of up to $1,000, 20 
students from the Education Action Group 
(EAG) asked passing students if they wanted 
to take action. 

After only 10 minutes their numbers had 
tripled. One new supporter joined the group 
every 15 seconds. 

When numbers swelled to 60 they occupied 
the financial administration building. 

"This target was chosen to impact on the 
university", said a protest organiser. 

The cost incurred for campus authorities 
when transactions go unprocessed is a big 
bargaining chip. 

But that night the vice-chancellor offered a 
press release condemning the government and 
support for a planned march on March 12 if 
they left. It was accepted by just one vote. 

The Victoria occupation gives lie to the com¬ 
mon perception that students are apathetic. 

But it raises other issues too. 

The vote came after Victoria's student 
president, Alister Shaw, confirmed the vice- 
chancellor was "sympathetic" to students and 
"on side". But vice-chancellors are not "on 
side" with students. Their huge salaries put 
them out of touch with student needs. 

As the latest EAG leaflet says: "The university 
has yet to demonstrate full support for student 
concerns. The shock of the university manage¬ 
ment at student dissatisfaction suggests they 
have difficulty comprehending many student 
concerns at all. We believe the university man¬ 
agement must accept responsibility." 

Student activists should start raising the idea 
of simultaneous campus occupations now so 
that substantial support can start building. 

Faced with a revolt in their ideas factories 
which might give ideas to workers, the ruling 
class - be they business directors or vice-chan¬ 
cellors - can be made to back down. 
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■ SPEAKING OUT 


what socialists say 


The Code is horrendous' 

UNION, VOLUNTARY sector and beneficiary representatives talk to Socialist 
Worker about Jenny Shipley's Code of Social & Family Responsibility: 

■ CATRINA ROSS 

People's Resource Centre, Wellington 

THE CODE is horrendous. It’s trying to make welfare a dirty word. 

The government wants to create a climate of opinion that allows it to cut welfare 
and maybe put time limits on benefits. 

The Code doesn’t look at the root cause of poverty - growing unemployment. It 
would be good if different groups adopted a cohesive approach to opposing the Code. 

■ DAVID McNABB 

President, Association of Social Workers 

WE’RE NOT happy with the Code. It stacks the deck by inviting the public to give 
the government what it wants. 

It’s all about rolling back the state from social spending and income support, 
while further resources are given to the wealthy. 

That’s a political decision. It’s not inevitable. Public challenges have made the 
government put more money into health. 

■ MAXINE GAY 

President, Trade Union Federation 

IT’S DISGRACEFUL. How dare Shipley impose this intrusive Code on workers 
when her government’s more market policies worsens the situation of workers. 

The Code paves the way to workfare. This will displace workers from existing jobs 
and drag down the wages and conditions of all workers. 

TUF wants more progressive taxes to fund social and environmental spending 
and economic growth. 

Probably only 10% will reply to the Code. Our union affiliates want to influence these 
responses and get people demanding things like “more money for public housing”. 

■ SUE BRADFORD 

Auckland Unemployed Workers Rights Centre 

THE WORST thing about the Code is its suggestion that beneficiaries be “encour¬ 
aged” into “community” work. 

This is an attempt to get a mandate for workfare. It means extending workfare 
past the unemployed to other beneficiaries. 

We’re encouraging people to return their questionaires. If they throw them into 
the rubbish, then our voice mightn’t be heard. All of us need to fight the Code at 
every step in every possible way. 

■ TONI ALLWOOD 

Coordinator, Women's Information Network on Poverty 

THE BUSINESS Roundtable agenda is being followed by the Coalition. 

The Roundtable says that welfare, along with health and education, should be priva¬ 
tised as much as possible. The burden should rest more on individuals and communities. 

The Code expects ordinary New Zealanders to step into the breach if the government 
avoids its responsibilities. Most of the burden will fall on women. 

■ DARIEN FENTION 

National secretary. Service & Food Workers Union 

WOMEN IN our industry are working two or three jobs just to make ends meet. It’s 
offensive to them to be preached at by a Code when they can’t get help with things 
like childcare or housing. 

The government won’t take responsibility for causing enormous social damage, 
which leads to higher welfare costs, but instead blames others. It stinks. 

We’re encouraging members to send back the booklets with a clear message. 
And our union is in contact with others to build a claim around the things we need 
from the government. It’s our own version of a Code. 

■ DAVID FLEMING 

Auckland lawyer working with youth 

TREASURY DEVELOPED the Code as a tool for disentitling beneficiaries so 
more tax cuts can be given to the wealthy. 

The Code is much more revolutionary than it appears. It assumes each citizen 
has an individual contract with the state, whereas welfare has traditionally been 
applied to groups of qualifying people. 

Mass action is needed to discredit the Code. We need a concerted response 
because it’s a class issue. 


Should cannabis be illegal? 


OFFICIAL HYPOCRISY over 
the marijuana issue was 
highlighted last month 
when a British magazine 
revealed health officials 
in Geneva suppressed the 
publication of a study that 
found cannabis is safer 
than alcohol or tobacco. 

Details of the report, 
commissioned by the World 
Fiealth Organisation, were 
published in the February 
edition of New Scientist. 

The report found that, 
contrary to usual medical 
thought, cannabis use has 
little or no effect on the us¬ 
er’s memory, is not chemi¬ 
cally addictive and is not a 
health risk. 

New Scientist also quot¬ 
ed another US-based study 
into cannabis use which 
found there is no connec¬ 
tion between criminalisa- 
tion and the rate of use. 

So America, where can¬ 
nabis is illegal, has a higher 
rate of cannabis use than 
Fiolland, where it is.not. 

“Reductions in criminal 
penalties have little effect 
on drug use, at least for 
marijuana,” it concluded. 

The significance of these 
findings is that they demol¬ 
ish two of the main argu¬ 
ments used by opponents 
of the legalisation of mari¬ 
juana - that cannabis use 
leads to addiction and other 
health problems, andthat 
legalising the drug will mas¬ 
sively increase its use. 

Hypocrisy 

In few areas is the hy¬ 
pocrisy of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem more apparent than in 
its attitude towards drugs. 

The whole system is de¬ 
pendent on drugs to make 
it run smoothly. Doses of 
caffeine get workers up and 
running in the morning and 
keep us productive when 
we’re tired. 


Pain killers allow us to 
work when we’re sick. Anti¬ 
depressants inject artificial 
happiness into bleak lives. 

Cigarettes provide an an¬ 
tidote to stress. And alcohol 
allows people to unwind by 
momentarily deadening the 
social insecurities the sys¬ 
tem has ground into them. 

These drugs are legally 
sanctioned and heavily 
taxed by the government. 

As a result, the own¬ 
ers of tobacco companies, 
breweries and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal corporations make vast 
fortunes by exploiting these 
needs. The richest person in 
New Zealand, Doug Myers, 
has made his millions out of 
the brewery business. 

Compare 

Compare Myers’ wealth 
to the plight of the mari¬ 
juana user who makes a few 
dollars by selling cannabis 
to friends. 

Even though the social 
costs of alcohol and ciga¬ 
rettes are infinitely higher 
than those of marijuana, 
marijuana is illegal in New 
Zealand. 

The dealer is labelled a 
criminal and can be thrown 
in jail and have their house 
repossessed. 

Meanwhile the real 
criminals, the politicians 
whose policies send kids 
to school hungry and price 
state housing out of reach 
of the poor, go unpunished. 

The problem in this soci¬ 
ety is not drugs, or the de¬ 
cline of family values, the 
lack or “social responsibil¬ 
ity” or any other clap-trap 
that Right-wing politicians 
like to harp on about. 

The problem is the rot¬ 
ten capitalist system that 
the bosses are addicted to. 

That’s why socialists call 
for the legalisation of can- 
nibis. 


■ STEWART GARDINER 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


■ LAKE WAIKAREMOANA OCCUPATION 

‘We brought the government 
to its knees’ 


THE OCCUPIERS at Lake 
Waikaremoana have got ex¬ 
actly what they wanted, said 
protest leader Pat Winitana. 

He was referring to Tau 
Henare's offer of a ministe¬ 
rial inquiry into Department of 
Conservation's management of 
Urewera National Park. 

The inquiry was conditional on 
the occupation ending first. 

The occupation lasted 64 days 
and got wide publicity. 

The occupiers were concerned 
at DoC’s management of land 
leased from Tuhoe, the local 
Maori iwi. The 50-year lease still 
has two decades to run. 

Winitana said Tuhoe are being 
“dictated to” by DoC, which was 
“dropping poison in the bush, the 
lake will soon be infested with 
weed and the kiwi numbers are 
going down”. 

“All we wanted was someone 
to look at the way DoC managed 
the park,” he said. “Now we have 
a chance to lay our views and con¬ 
cerns before a committee.” 

His views were shared by high- 
profile Tuhoe activist Tame Iti, 
another occupier at the lake. 

The occupiers had got what 
they wanted, declared Iti. “We 
brought the government to its 
knees without firing a shot.” 

Iti praised the role played by 
Henare, the minister of Maori af¬ 
fairs, in setting up the inquiry. 

But Henare and his fellow 
Coalition ministers were ready 
to call in the cops if the protesters 
didn’t adhere to their deadline for 
ending the occupation. 

As Iti observed several days 
before the settlement, the gov¬ 
ernment was prepared to “kick 
our heads” if the occupiers didn’t 
move. “Shame on them..” 

The Maori affairs minister says 
Tuhoe will “have to accept the 
outcome” of the inquiry. 

What if the inquiry goes the 
way of many previous ones and 
ends up as a whitewash, letting 
DoC off the hook? 

Some of the occupiers, includ¬ 
ing Iti, say they will reoccupy if 
they don’t get justice. 

It’s this fighting spirit that is 
unsettling the Coalition and mak¬ 
ing ministers backtrack. 


Conservation minister Nick 
Smith offered “on-going dia¬ 
logue” on the protesters’ environ¬ 
mental concerns and indicated his 
agreement to a marae being built 
in Urewera National Park. 

DoC was attempting to do its 
best, said Smith, “but I have no 
doubt we can do better”. 

This is a diplomatic admission 


WITHOUT LOTS of pres¬ 
sure from below, the Lake 
Waikaremoana inquiry will 
probably give only a little to 
the protesters - not everything 
they should get. 

That’s because a lot of 
powerful people are very angry 
that the Coalition was pres¬ 
sured into an inquiry by the 
occupation. 

Howls of rage, for instance, 
are coming from the editor of 
the NZ Herald , the country’s 
biggest-selling paper. 

The inquiry means that 
“any group of malcontents can 
take the law into their own 
hands in the not-unreasonable 
expectation that the govern¬ 
ment will succumb to their 
illegal pressure”, foamed the 
NZ Herald editor. 

“It should be a basic tenet 


that the occupiers’ grievances are 
real and DoC’s management has 
been flawed. 

Yet it took a two month occupa¬ 
tion to get this grudging admission 
from the concervation minister. 

It will take continuing grass¬ 
roots pressure for Tuhoe to get full 
satisfaction of their grievances in 
the inquiry. 


of government that the peo¬ 
ple’s representatives not suc¬ 
cumb to ransom demands. In 
the face of stand-over tactics, 
no negotiations should be held 
or promised until the threat 
has been removed.” 

He also ranted on about 
“professional protesters” and 
“unsavoury incidents” and 
“major problems” and much 
more of similar ilk. 

The NZ Herald editor 
reflects the thinking of the 
ruling class. Powerful people 
will be trying to pull all sorts 
of strings behind the scenes 
to influence the outcome of 
the inquiry. 

It will take a continua¬ 
tion of mass resistance, with 
protesters prepared to defy the 
law, to get anything worthwhile 
out of Henare’s inquiry. 


Labour MPs 
attack occupiers 

LABOUR MPs played a dis¬ 
gusting role during the Lake 
Waikaremoana occupation. 

Janet Mackey, Labour MP for 
Mahia, launched a vitriolic attack 
on the Tuhoe protesters, claiming 
they were “totally lawless, thiev¬ 
ing and intimidating”. 

The site had been turned into 
a “cesspool”, she declared, and 
the occupiers were spreading an 
atmosphere of “anarchy”. 

She even asserted that some 
occupiers had exposed them¬ 
selves to women. 

Mackey was reflecting the 
outlook of several local busi¬ 
nessmen whose profits were 
cut by the downturn in tourism 
following the occupation. 

Occupation spokesperson 
Pat Winitana said Mackey’s al¬ 
legations were “lies”. 

“She hasn’t even been up 
here to see what’s going on.” 

The Labour MP’s allega¬ 
tions gave ammunition to the 
Coalition’s conservation min¬ 
ister, Nick Smith, who repeated 
Mackey’s claims during a meet¬ 
ing with the occupiers. 

Peaceful 

The occupation was peaceful 
from the start, with no drugs, 
alcohol or violence allowed. 

A reporter from the NZ Her¬ 
ald, which is unsympathetic to 
“illegal” occupations, described 
the site as “clean and tidy”. 

And a staff member at the 
neighbouring tourist camp store 
stated: “We’ve never been in¬ 
timidated, nor have we seen any 
of the occupiers threaten visi¬ 
tors or expose themselves.” 

Sadly, other Labour MPs 
followed Mackey’s lead. 

Jim Sutton, Labour MP for 
Aoraki, slammed the occupiers 
as “squatters and lawbreakers”. 

And ex-prime minister Mike 
Moore, one of Labour’s best- 
known MPs, said Maori affairs 
minister Tau Henare shouldn’t 
have met the “so-called protest¬ 
ers who have terrorised people 
at Waikaremoana”. 

“We shouldn’t negotiate with 
trespassers until they leave,” 
Moore fumed. 

All this reactionary stuff 
from Labour MPs made the 
Right-wing MPs in the Coalition 
look almost liberal by contrast. 

Until Labour distances itself 
from these reactionary politics 
and sides with Maori activists, 
the party’s claims to stand for 
justice under the Treaty cannot 
be taken seriously. 



THE TINO rangatiratanga and socialist flags side-by-side 
outside the Lake Waikaremoana occupation marae. 
Tuhoe activist Tame Iti is on the right. 

Howls of rage from elite 
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A flag in the ground 

SOCIALIST WORKER sends this message to 
Nga Tamariki o Te Kohu, the Tuhoe group 
that carried out the 64-day occupation at 
Lake Waikaremoana: 


We believe your oc¬ 
cupation was a just and 
timely challenge to the 
authorities. 

It stands alongside 
other struggles by 
Maori for tino rangati- 
ratanga over the last 
150 years. 

Last century’s 
colonisation by Pakeha 
settler-bosses led to a 
massive landgrab and 
attempts by the new 
capitalist elite to eradi¬ 
cate Maori tikanga and 
culture. 

We recognise the 
proud history of Maori 
resistance, which today 
embraces widespread 
discussion among 
tangata whenua about 
alternatives to the rac¬ 
ist system in Aotearoa. 

Flaxroots Maori 
remain at the bottom 
of the heap in terms of 
income, employment, 
education, health, 
housing and lifespan. 

That brings us to 
the question: Ko wai 
te hoariri? (Who is the 
enemy?) Our response 
is: Nga kamupene 
nunui (big business). 

The profits of big 
business have risen 
massively since Labour 
unleashed Rogernom- 
ics on its unsuspecting 
supporters in 1984. 

The “more market” 
policies of all govern¬ 
ments since then have 
worsened the position 
of everyone in the 
working class, 80% of 
the total population in 
Aotearoa. 

All workers, what¬ 
ever their ethnicity, are 
suffering insecurity, 
poverty and powerless¬ 
ness as a tiny ruling 
class - which now in¬ 
cludes the Browntable 
- accumulates more 
wealth and power. 

We believe it’s vital 
that Maori and Pakeha 


workers unite against 
the madness of the 
market. Only together 
do we have the num¬ 
bers and the power to 
challenge the system 
and advance towards a 
democratic and coop¬ 
erative world. 

Struggles like yours 
at Lake Waikaremo¬ 
ana plant a flag in the 
ground that can win 
respect and support 
among the exploited 
majority. 

This can break 
down divisions and sus¬ 
picions inspired by this 
racist system and unite 
workers of all races. 

Market mania has 
commercialised gov¬ 
ernment departments, 
including DoC. It’s 
money that counts, not 
the environment. 

That’s made DoC’s 
bureaucracy even 
more remote from the 
environmental concerns 
of Tuhoe, who should 
be guardians of Lake 
Waikaremoana and 
Urewera National Park. 

Your struggle 
inevitably brings Tuhoe 
activists up against the 
root cause of DoC’s 
mismanagement - a 
system that put profits 
ahead of people and 
their environment. 

Our socialist kau- 
papa is the fight for a 
classless society where 
flaxroots Maori and Pa¬ 
keha are free because 
they’ve got sovereignty 
over their own lives. 
Tino rangatiratanga 
and socialism go hand- 
in-hand. 

From this stand¬ 
point, we salute your 
brave stand and wish 
you well in the ministe¬ 
rial inquiry. We will 
support further actions 
you may have to take 
to obtain justice from 
unwilling authorities. 


■ PSA editor sacked by union hierarchy 

Conflict over union's 
'partnership' with bosses 


by GRANT MORGAN 


THE SACKING of the 
ed itor of the PSA Jour¬ 
nal, Pat Martin, at¬ 
tracted a fair amount 
of media comment. 

The PSA has 50,000 
public sector members, 
one-seventh of the to¬ 
tal union membership. 
So what happens in the 
PSA has a big impact 
on the rest of the labour 
movement. 

Martin was dis¬ 
missed by the PSA 
hierarchy after he 
questioned their order 
to rewrite a frontpage 
story on the Multilat¬ 
eral Agreement on In¬ 
vestment. 

His opening para¬ 
graph in the March issue 
was to have read: “Talks 
on the MAI should be 
halted because it is dan¬ 
gerously slanted to pro¬ 
mote privatisation and 
contracting out, accord¬ 
ing to international public 
sector unions.” 

The MAI is being 
negotiated among the 
28-member OECD 
“rich nations’ club”, 
which includes NZ. 

Shipley’s Coalition 
has taken a hardline 
stance in support of the 
most businessfriendly 
MAI that it’s possible 
to negotiate. NZ is one 
of the most ardent op¬ 
ponents of any clauses 
protecting environmen¬ 
tal or labour rights. 

Despite a few res¬ 
ervations, Labour is go¬ 
ing along with the MAI 
because it supports the 
globalised “open econ¬ 
omy”. 

The leadership of 
the Council of Trade 
Unions, to which the 
PSA is affiliated, has 
given qualified approval 
to the MAI. 

But the PSA also 
belongs to the Public 
Service International 
which strongly opposes 
the MAI. 

The Alliance and 
the Trade Union Feder¬ 


ation are campaigning 
hard against the MAI. 

The MAI issue had 
been put on the agenda 
of the PSA national 
council, which accord¬ 
ing to the constitution is 
the union’s 
top body. 

But just 
days before 
the council 
met, PSA 
general sec¬ 
retary David 
Thorp told 
Martin “the 
PSA’s posi¬ 
tion is de¬ 
cided by the 
CTU and 
this should 
be the main 
focus of the story” 

Martin questioned 
Thorp’s insistence that 
“the CTU had already 
decided the PSA’s po¬ 
sition”. before PSA 
national council could 
meet. 

When things got 
tense and the PSA edi¬ 
tor asked to consult his 
union rep, he was sus¬ 
pended 

In the months be¬ 
fore, the PSA hierarchy 
had started to question 
Martin’s editorial lati¬ 
tude despite the PSA 
Journal being the most 
informative and best 
read union paper in 
NZ. 

The underlying dis¬ 
pute was over the PSA 
hierarchy’s commitment 
to “partnership” with 
public sector bosses, 

Their support for 
the MAI was just a 
“partnership” with the 
bosses on an interna¬ 
tional scale. 

The PSA’s Leftwing 
faction, with which Mar¬ 
tin was identified, op¬ 
posed the “partnership” 
concept initiated by Joe 
Tonner, the PSA’s ideo¬ 
logical guru, Martin had 
got into hot water for 
publishing a letter from 
a PSA branch chair who 


warned that “the union 
will get caught with its 
pants down” if it em¬ 
braced a “partnership” 
with the bosses. 

But Tonner, Thorp 
and their supporters 
pointed to “success sto¬ 
ries” like the 


This has inflamed the 
dissatisfaction in many 
quarters of the PSA. 
A common saying is: 
‘They’ve stolen the union 
from its members.” 

One PSA official 
said: “The members 
don’t want partnership 
and cooperation with 
their managers. They 
don’t like them. They 
think they’re wankers.” 

PSA members are 
voting with their feet. 
The union has bud¬ 
geted for a 1% fall per 
month in membership 
this year. 

This weakening of 
Aotearoa’s public sec¬ 
tor union is bad news 
for all unions. 

Every unionist 
should help stop the rot 
inside the PSA by oppos¬ 
ing “partnership” with 
the bosses and its global 
component, the MAI. 

Each union needs to 
form partnerships with 
other sections of work¬ 
ers to collectively fight 
the bosses and govern¬ 
ment. After all, they’ve 
never stopped attacking 
workers. 


PSA’s “part¬ 
nership” with 
the man¬ 
agement of 
Manukau 
Gty Council. 
Just a week 
after Martin 
was sacked, 
however, 
Manukau 
city manager 
Colin Dale 
said there 
would be 
“significant 
staff cuts” in the months 
ahead as part of a cost¬ 
cutting plan. 

Real life showed 
that bosses and workers 
have opposing interests. 

Because of their 
“partnership” with 
public sector managers, 
PSA leaders have ac¬ 
cepted more individual 
contracts. 


Teachers win parity 

AFTER TWO national strikes and 
years of battling away, primary teachers 
have just won pay parity with their sec¬ 
ondary colleagues. 

The government was forced to con¬ 
cede parity by the determination of the 
primary teachers union. 

All primary teachers will be getting 
extra pay, ranging from $1,000 to more 
than $6,000 a year. 

Any any rises gained in the current 
pay talks by the secondary teachers union 
will be passed onto primary teachers. 

Importantly, the parity deal makes it 
easier for the two teacher unions to fight 
together. 

And they will need to carry out a unit¬ 
ed campaign against the government’s 
policy of bulk funding. 

If bulk funding spreads, it will destroy 
the newly-won unified pay system by un¬ 
dermining national pay scales. 



JOE TONNER: 
"partnership" 
with bosses 
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yer gotta laugh 


Rebels with 
permission 

CHRIS KRISTOPHERSON sang: “Freedom’s just another word for nothing left 
to lose.” 

But that was back in the sixties. Today, Freedom’s just another word for carpet 
shampoo, according to the whizkids from the ad agency. 

Modern freedom boils down to nothing left but freedom for the market - al¬ 
though it would be interesting to know just how many housewives really equate 
carpet cleaning with being free. 

It would also be interesting to foretell if the English language will survive 
another century, the way the market constantly twists its meanings round, out and 
upside down. 

Today, factory processed biscuits become “Farmbake”. A fast declining scandal 
sheet is labelled “Truth”. The Spice Girls are described as “music”. And a cheap 
tin of dog tucker rejoices in the name of “Fancy Feast”, along with the utterly 
superfluous information that it’s unfit for human consumption. 

Probably the most abused word of the lot, though, is “revolution”. 

Every new tin opener, exercise machine, diet book, plastic wrapper, lawnmower, 
tampon and fly spray seems to claim revolutionary attributes, as its virtues are bel¬ 
lowed from the TV. 

It’s almost as if they talk about revolution constantly so that we won’t stop and 
wonder if a real revolution might not be just the very thing to sweep away all this 
humbug for good. 

Along with “revolution”, the word “rebel” gets a fair old makeover - the latest 
being a line of trendy sport shorts. 

As well as that, up at Wellington’s Victoria University there’s Prebble’s Rebels. 

Prebble’s Rebels are not so much a product as a sort of byproduct. They exist as 
a youth appendage of the extreme Right-wing party Act. 

As well as supporting the Contracts Act and the MAI, Act just loves the idea 
of the US invading Iraq - which is possibly why its youth section set up at Vic on 
Clubs Day under a huge black skull & crossbones banner. 

As I went past this threatening display, I asked the lone Rebel if it had been 
him and his fellow insurgents who’d carried out the rebellious anti-fees occupation 
the day before. 

Prebble’s Rebel looked rather startled. “Oh no, no, we had nothing to do with 
that!” 

So what are the Rebels rebelling against? Well, mostly, student organisation. 

Instead of supporting the fightback against fees, the Rebels want to weaken it 
by attacking student organisation under the call for voluntary student member¬ 
ship. 

There’s plenty of room for improvement in student unions, but VSM won’t 
provide it. 

There was plenty of room for improvement in workers’ unions before National 
decimated their ranks with voluntary unionism. That campaign too masqueraded 
under the names of freedom, liberty and choice. 

A similar disaster would result if Prebble’s Rebels and their millionaire-backed 
parent party were able to have their way with student unions. 

Meanwhile, back up at Vic, the skull-decorated posters proclaim: “Join the 
Rebels while you’re still allowed to.” 

These Rebels are quite unnecessarily fearful. While there are immanent threats 
of fee increases and privatisation of education, there’s no immanent threats to the 
right of market lovers to organise. 

These “Rebels” would be much better described by a word I can’t use here, but 
let’s just say they’re rebels supported by the status quo - rebels with permission. 

They’re about as rebellious as a bottle of expensive carpet shampoo and a lot 
less useful than that to any struggling student. 



Send her a message 

Jenny, Jenny, no friend to any 
Single mum or beneficiary, 

Without our help her plan will stall 
To slap a Code upon us all. 

Don’t be deceived, this is a plot 
To blame the poor for their 
unhappy lot. 

Send her a message, make it clear 
Our single mums shouldn’t live in 
fear. 

ROBIN HOOD 


A POST-INDUSTRIAL 
PASTORAL 

Capital is my shepherd; I want it all. 

He maketh me spray pesticides on 
green pastures. 

He leadeth me to build factories beside 
still waters 

where I may lay their wastes. 

He guideth me to lay off workers and 
move plants to maquiladoras 
for the sake of maximising profits. 

Yea, though they live in a valley of acid 
rain and buried toxics 
I fear no liability for thy government is 
in my hip pocket. 

The media and church, they comfort 
me. 


Thou spreadest a table of gourmet 
delights for me 

in the sight of hungry global market 
competition losers. 

Thou anointest the beaches with spilt 
tanker oil, 

the landfills runneth over with past 
divident debris. 

Surely wealth, power and privilege 
shall follow me 

and my heirs all the days of our lives 
and our class remain triumphant world 
withour end. 

Amen. 

CALOKIE 

Thanks to US magazine Struggle 
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swo activity 


Students respond to 
socialist ideas 


A FERMENT of ideas is brewing 
among a slice of youth. 

In Auckland, Socialist Work¬ 
er sellers report that some high 
school and tertiary students are 
calling themselves “socialist” 
even before they make contact 
with our socialist organisation. 

While the numbers are 
still small, this is a trend that 
hasn’t been seen for a very 
long time. 

It reflects the increasing ten¬ 
sions in our class society and 
a desire for “global” answers 
to market madness, political 
deceit and environmental dev¬ 
astation. 


Paper sellers report high- 
erthan-previous interest from 
many youth, who are the ma¬ 
jority of buyers on many street 
sales. 

There were good paper sales 
on Dunedin and Wellington 
campuses during Clubs Day. 
Eleven students signed up for 
the Socialist Worker Student 
Club. 

And the Wellington and 
Dunedin branches of the So¬ 
cialist Workers Organisation 
have gained three new members 
between them. 

GRANT MORGAN 
Socialist Worker co-editor 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Tuesday at 7.30pm 
at the Socialist Centre, 86 
Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to Box 8851, 
Auckland. 

■ Mar 10 - How parliamentary 
democracy failed to stop fas¬ 
cism 

■ Mar 17 - How do ideas 
change? 

■ Mar 24 - What is imperial¬ 
ism? 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm 
at Apumoana marae, Tarawera 
Rd. Phone Bernie 345-9853. 

■ Apl 8 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ May 13 - Can Castro sur¬ 
vive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall be¬ 
hind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone 


Gordon 564 9248. 

■ Mar 11 - Can Castro survive? 

■ Mar 18 - Women in the Paris 
Commune 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thurs¬ 
day at 7.30pm at the WEA, 

59 Gloucester St. Phone Roy 
384-4681. 

■ Mar 19 - Working mothers: 
the double shift 

■ Apl 2 - Ireland: Where to for 
the peace movement? 

■ Apl 16 - Is protest out of 
date? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every second Thursday 
at 8pm. For details, phone Kyle 
473 9691 

■ Mar 12 - Is there an alterna¬ 
tive to the market? 

■ Mar 26 - The role of reform¬ 
ism 

■ Apl 9 - Family values and 
working mothers 

■ Apl 23 - Socialists in the 
trade unions 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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Bloody 
history 
of the UN 


► 


■ Sanctions kill 560,000 Iraqi kids - UN agency 

America's hidden 
slaughter in the Gulf 


FACED WITH an unexpected 
level of opposition to war at 
home and abroad, US president 
Bill Clinton has pulled back 
from an immediate attack on 
Iraq. 

But while American bombs 
aren’t killing Iraqis right now, 
US-backed sanctions still are. 

These sanctions are “respon¬ 
sible for the deaths of more 
than 560,000 children” under 
the age of five, according to 
the UN’s Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

This war on children isn’t 
touching Iraq’s ruler, Saddam 
Hussein. 

Saddam is a brutal tyrant who 
has smashed trade unions and 
slaughtered the minority Kurds. 
But for years he was backed by 
America until he got too greedy 
and invaded Kuwait. 

In 1990, as America geared 
up for the Gulf War, the US 
president pushed for the UN Se¬ 
curity Council to ban all imports 
and exports by Iraq. 

After the Gulf War, a Sanc¬ 
tions Committee was set up to 
consider import exemptions 
for “materials and supplies for 
essential civilian needs”. 

The committee, prompted by 



IRAQI CHILDREN have borne the brunt of the sanctions 


US and British representatives, 

has turned down exemptions for 

items like: 

■ Pencils - claiming graphite 
leads could be used in weap¬ 
ons production. 

■ School textbooks, baby food 
and enriched powdered milk 
- because of their claimed 
“dual use”. 

■ Medical supplies, including 
anaesthetics and X-ray ma¬ 
chines. 

■ Spare parts for ambulances. 
(Before the sanctions there 
were 120 ambulances for 
Baghdad’s 5 million popula¬ 
tion - now there are two.) 

■ Pharmaceuticals - the anti- 
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cancer drug mustine is one of 
many banned due to claimed 
“dual use” potential. 

And the export ban means 
Iraq cannot afford much of even 
the few permitted imports. 

The committee agreed to a 
“food-for-oil deal” in 1995. This 
allowed Iraq to export $2.7 bil¬ 
lion of oil each year. 

But, before sanctions, Iraq 
relied on imports for 75% of its 
food, costing $3.4 billion. 

And under the deal, the big¬ 
gest slice of the oil money goes 
directly to war reparations. 

So the countries that bombed 
Iraq in 1991 are being paid for 
their bombs first, leaving just 
50 cents per person per day for 
food and allowed imports. 

A recent Unicef report stated 
960,000 under-fives - a third of 
Iraq’s children - are “chroni¬ 
cally malnourished” as a result. 

New Zealand frigates have 
helped police the Iraqi block¬ 
ade. The recently despatched 
Orion surveillance aircraft will 
probably do the same. 

Those appalled by the ter¬ 
rible human cost of maintaining 
American global supremacy 
should demand the end to sanc¬ 
tions on Iraq and the withdrawal 
of New Zealand forces now. 


THE THREAT of an Ameri¬ 
can attack on Iraq receded 
after the trip to Baghdad by 
United Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan. 

Labour’s senior whip, 
Mark Burton, praised “the 
UN and its role in resolving 
international conflict”. But 
intervention by the UN has 
never once brought peace. 

■ SOMALIA 

During the 1980s, the US sup¬ 
plied $2 billion worth of arms 
to Somali dictator Siad Barre, 
which he used to lay waste to 
his country and people. 

Mass protests toppled 
Barre in 1991, but UN “peace¬ 
keeping” forces intervened to 
back his successors against 
the opposition general Aideed. 
Between June and October 
1993 “peacekeepers” killed 
10,000 Somalis in their war 
against Aideed. 

■ MIDDLE EAST 

In 1991 the UN drove Iraqi 
forces out of Kuwait to “re¬ 
store democracy”. In the 
elections that followed, 94% 
of Kuwait’s residents were 
denied the right to vote as 
a pro-US government was 
installed. 

Now UN sanctions are kill¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
Iraqi children. 

Yet the UN has ignored 
the biggest hawk in the Mid¬ 
dle East, Israel, which has 
mounted numerouis invasions 
of surrounding states. 

Israel is America’s hired 
gun in this oil-rich region. 

The UN is not a vehicle 
for peace. It’s run by the five 
permanent members of the 
Security Council - Russia, 
France, Britain, China and 
above all America - to pro¬ 
mote the imperialist inter¬ 
ests of their ruling classes. 


'Hie price Is wont it' 

IN A 1995 interview 
for the current affairs 
programme 60 Minutes, 
US secretary of state 
Madeline Al I brig ht was 
asked about sanctions 
on Iraq: 

"We've heard that half 
a million children have 
died. I mean, that's more 
children than died in Hi¬ 
roshima. And, you know, 
is the price worth it?" 

Allbright replied: "I 
think it is a very hard 
choice, but we think the 
price is worth it." 
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